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I. 

Two American papers, the Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, and the 
Tribune, of Chicago, both bearing the date, July 20th, 1903, the 
day following the death of Leo XIII., are upon my table. They 
are, each in its manner, illustrations of the spirit and the tone 
of the whole American press of the same date. The Pioneer Press 
places over its editorial article on Leo the caption, " The World's 
Loss." The Tribune honors his memory by wearing upon its 
first page a symbolical impress — the globe cinctured in mourning. 
The American press voiced the thoughts and the sentiments of 
the American people. 

We have witnessed an extraordinary, unparalleled occurrence. 
He who was dead had lived and wrought in a foreign and remote 
land. He had been the head of a Church to which the very large 
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majority of the population refuse allegiance, to which the great 
number professed in the near past, if they do not profess to-day, 
positive opposition. Yet, as the electric flash speeds across the 
continent announcing that Leo XIII. is no longer among the 
living, all are startled and break forth into a universal chorus of 
sorrow and praise. The President of the Eepublic wires across the 
Atlantic noble words of condolence. A former President of the 
Eepublic, judges of the Supreme Court, statesmen, scholars, men 
of affairs, speak reverent eulogy. Cities and universities lower 
their flags to half-mast. Protestant ministers in their temples 
and Jewish rabbis in their synagogues give out tribute of speech 
and heart. America mourns Leo. 

And what we have witnessed in our land, other peoples were 
witnessing in theirs. Tzars and Kaisers, rulers of monarchies and 
presidents of republics, told their regrets, and the multitudes re- 
sponded in sincere and sorrowful echo. It was not a country 
mourning an illustrious representative: it was not a Church 
mourning a Supreme Pontiff : it was humanity mourning a great 
and good man. 

For humanity's sake, note must be taken, and remembrance 
kept, of what occurred on the death of Leo XIII. The universal 
tribute of sorrow and praise which this death evoked, honors our 
common humanity and our common civilization. It was a won- 
drous manifestation of humanity's high-mindedness and gener- 
osity, of the exalted elevation of soul to which it attains more 
particularly in these modern days. Differ men do, differ they 
will, in many of the matters affecting their manner of thinking 
and of living. Differ they do, assuredly, in religious belief and 
conduct. Nevertheless, they are mindful of their mutual brother- 
hood, of their mutual membership in the great human family; 
and they are capable of rising above lines of separateness to ac- 
knowledge that richness of gifts in one is the inheritance of all, 
to be cherished and admired by all. 

The third day of March, 1878, Joachim Pecci, until then Arch- 
bishop of Perugia, was elected into the Eoman Pontificate. Leo 
XIII. was before the world, upon the highest pedestal, from 
which, for the next twenty-five years, he was to teach and work 
for the Church and humanity. 

It is, indeed, a sublime position into which the Eoman Pontiff 
is lifted. There is given to greatness no other such opportunity. 
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The field opened to the Eoman Pontiff is the world. His imme- 
diate subjects, the soldiers of his cause, approach in numbers three 
hundred millions. His interests and duties of office draw to him 
nearly all human interests. Nearly all the innumerable intel- 
lectual and social problems vexing men are before him for thought 
and solution. Arms of power the most potent, the most far-reach- 
ing, are in his hands, the immortal arms of truth, justice, and 
charity. And around him, such as nowhere else, there surge in- 
spirations making for greater things — whether it be from the 
faith within him that he has in hand the keys of Christ's King- 
dom, whether it be from the memories of illustrious predecessors, 
who in one age or another so wrought that the history of their 
times was knitted into their history and their names set inefface- 
ably on humanity's scroll of glory. 

Let it not be said, however, that the position creates greatness : 
it reveals greatness, if greatness is there, as it reveals littleness — 
and with a vengeance — if littleness is there. 

Then, in the lifetime of the Eoman Pontificate, periods do occur 
when he who guides for the moment its destinies is tested to the 
inmost chords of the soul, and menaced with signal failure, un- 
less there belong to him vision of mind and force of character, 
wisdom, and power, such as are rarely accorded to the workers of 
history. And one of these crucial periods stood out, in exacting 
fury, before Leo as he stepped upon the pontifical throne. 

The nineteenth century, humanity's new age, had risen high 
on the horizon. We know the bold promises of the age, and the 
bolder menaces. The past was to be no more; a new world was to 
be born. Everywhere there was revolution — in science and in 
history, in civil society and in religious creeds. Not all, of course, 
was wrong in the age. There were worthiest discoveries and in- 
ventions, due to its audacious industry : there were ambitions and 
aspirations most legitimate, awakened by its stragglings and its 
dreams. But it had its excesses and extravagances. It was impa- 
tient of measure : it courted extremes. It declared the past to be 
its special enemy. The Catholic Church represented the past, 
as no other existing institution wished to do, or could pretend to 
do : and so the age in malicious intent turned its search-light upon 
the Church, wishing to find in it an incurable to be relegated into 
obscurity, if not removed altogether from the living world. There 
was war to the death between the age and the Church. 
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The early action of the Church, as is natural in a conservative 
organism conscious of its inborn strength, had been to recoil upon 
itself, and gather its energies more closely around its olden land- 
marks, sternly refusing a parley, under flag of truce, with the ad- 
vancing enemy. In the encyclicals of Gregory and of Pius, nota- 
bly in the " Syllabus," it hurled against the age its doctrinal 
definitions: but showed no willingness to discuss its programme, 
and inquire what the age really sought — whether it held in all 
cases for new principles, as for new forms, or whether in some at 
least it demanded only new forms, which, perhaps, might be but 
the normal vesture of olden principles in new seasons and situa- 
tions. Those tactics of the Church had stirred the age into 
fresher anger, and infused into the battle fiercer passion. 

In its hatred of the Church, the age was reinforced in non- 
Catholic countries by sectarian prejudices, survivals of animosi- 
ties of former generations. In those countries, to the minds of the 
many, the Church was still the foe and perverter of the Scriptures, 
and its Pope, if not the anti-Christ, was at least a fair image of the 
apocalyptic monster. 

There was, too, the war of nations against the Church, at the 
time of Leo's election. For one reason or another, the relations 
between Eome and the governments of Europe were most un- 
friendly. It was mistrust and aversion, when it was not open war- 
fare. In Germany, the Kulturkampf was raging; and the con- 
queror of Sedan, it was proclaimed, was not a Henry IV. to be- 
take himself to " Canossa." Kussia was driving with the bayonet 
its Uniate subjects into its jails or its schism. In France, Catho- 
lics were in discord with the Eepublic, and the Eepublic in dis- 
cord with Catholics. In Spain, the Church, the ally now of Carl- 
ists, now of Alphonsists, was rent in pieces, and in serious danger 
of losing its peace and vigor. Little Switzerland had to be in the 
fashion, and, in defence of a new schism draping itself in the 
name of " Old-Catholicism," was, in its way, hurling defiance 
across the Alps. Austria, even, however loyal to Eome its Em- 
peror might be, was permitting the virus of Josephism to permeate 
its parliaments, and what at any moment it might say or do 
against its historic Church, no one could tell. In Italy, the sol- 
diers of Victor Emmanuel had crossed the Tiber, and shattered 
with cannons Eome's imperial wall. The Pontiff had been de- 
clared by Italian law the subject of the Italian government. 
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The loss of the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy seemed the 
climax of tendencies and events hastening the Church to its doom. 
It was taken to indicate that Heaven, no less than earth, was aban- 
doning the Church. The temporal power, it had been thought 
and said, was the one prop that still upheld the tottering columns 
of the Papacy, the one mantle that shielded from the world's gaze 
its decrepit bastions ; and now the temporal power was gone ! 

Catholics were dismayed. Their faith taught them that, how- 
ever high ocean's billows rise, Peter's bark can never be sunken 
beyond recovery. But, for the moment, the storm raged so vio- 
lently, they stood aghast ; what to do, whither to turn, they knew 
not. Patient inactivity was the doctrine of many; these simply 
folded their hands and waited. To others, the combat was still 
the duty of the hour ; but it was the combat that fastened them to 
the enclosures of their citadels, and forbade incursions into the 
territory of the enemy; it was the combat with affirmations and 
anathemas, rather than arguments and conciliation. The times 
were solemn. A French writer, Vicomte de Vogu6, with the full 
import of the times upon his mind, assisted in the Sistine Chapel 
at the ceremonies attending the coronation of Leo. He wrote: 

" The darkness of the place, the limited company, the air of effacement 
and almost mystery — everything led our thoughts back to the first en- 
thronement of Popes in the Catacombs. Pius IX. had left an abounding 
fame and a great void: the despoiled Papacy seemed to have been en- 
gulfed with him. The heir without a heritage who was shown to us had 
a look of weakness, and his title to renown was still discussed. His 
coronation seemed a simulacrum of vanished realities, the elevation of a 
phantom. And these were the years when the shadow of the cross on 
the world was growing less." 

Such the Church, such the world, when Leo became Pontiff. 
To have been a great Pontiff, he must needs have had within him 
the elements of greatness ; he must needs have accomplished great 
things during his pontificate. 

A man Leo was, rare among men. With Leo on her scroll, 
Italy may well resume her Virgilian boast : " The mighty mother 
of men!" Knowing Leo, the poet of Avon would have sung: 
" The senate-house of planets all did sit, to knit in (him) their 
best perfections." 

What dominated in Leo was mind. Such a mind as Leo's was 
— so lofty, so far-reaching in range, so piercing in its glance 
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through details, so rapid in its flight to the kernel of the prob- 
lem, and thence at once to its solution ! I marvel now, as I recall 
my audiences with Leo. He would talk : he would give free cur- 
rent to the floods of light within him. And, as he talked, as he 
discoursed of Church and nations, of present and future ages, 
of high destinies and ambitions, I felt like one sitting at the feet 
of a Scriptural prophet, and in wonderment I would exclaim to 
myself : What a great thing a great mind is ! Once, elsewhere in 
Europe, I was in presence of a mind that seemed an image of 
Leo's — not resplendent as Leo's mind, but yet an image of it: 
it was when I sat near Manning in Westminster. 

The quick, piercing penetration of Leo's mind! This was of 
immense value in his work; it explains how he was able to ac- 
complish so much in his quarter-century. I have in my memory 
questions most complicated — hopelessly so, it would have seemed, 
for one forced to view them from a distance and outside their 
local circumstances. Officials of high renown had been strug- 
gling over them — and in vain. A brief exposition was made to 
Leo : soon the matter was clear, and the answer given in terse, com- 
prehensive formula. " You wish your matter to be quickly under- 
stood," said to me once Cardinal Satolli ; " then speak with Leo." 

It was a mind stored with knowledge, refined and elevated by 
careful culture. The long years of retirement amid the hills 
and vales of Umbria had been put to profit. Not only had Leo, 
as was demanded of him by his sacred profession, given deep and 
continuous attention to philosophy and theology: he had, also, 
roamed long and extensively through fields of history and litera- 
ture, of science and sociology, of law and diplomatics. His read- 
ing, too, had kept full pace with the movements of modern 
thought and investigation. Privileged to converse with Leo, the 
prelate and the diplomat, the traveller and the scholar, found him 
awaiting them on their ground, familiar with their studies. His 
encyclicals are evidences of deep learning, as they are of exquisite 
literary form. And Leo's innocent sports of his leisure hours, 
pursued into the very shadows of death, his Latin poems, are 
revelations of his beauty of expression and richness of thought, 
as they are of his sweetness of soul and of the rhythmic melodies 
of his whole career. Leo loved poetry and poets : noble minds are 
poetic by nature. One of the last books, the wires told us, upon 
which he rested his fingers, wan already and cold from deathly 
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illness, was the Ars Poetica of Horace. During his lifetime his 
favorite poet had been Dante. He ordered to be printed, under 
his personal supervision, a magnificent edition of the Italian mas- 
ter of song. Charles A. Dana told how he had prepared himself 
for an audience with Leo by an attentive rehearsal of some 
Dantean passages. As occasion offered during the audience, Dana 
gave voice, now to one, now to another, of those passages: but, 
to his surprise and discomfiture, whenever his memory brought 
him to a pause, Leo would repeat the subsequent verses, with 
manifest readiness for continuous indefinite quotation. With all 
he knew, Leo sought to know more. He was a reader and a 
student amid the onerous occupations of the Pontificate. I heard 
from his lips that, in the preparation of his encyclical on Labor, 
he had read extensively books, reviews, and reports of congresses. 
And I love at this moment to conjure up his figure, as once I saw 
it, an evening after dark, before a small square table, over which 
rose the glimmering rays of two waxen tapers, elbows resting 
heavily on the table, head sunken into the outstretched palms, 
eyes unspectaeled, burying his gaze into Italian and French pa- 
pers of latest date. He learned much from those whom he ad- 
mitted to audiences. He was inquisitive; he put leading ques- 
tions, and he soon knew what his visitors knew. It was no trifling 
task to satisfy him. One of my hardest experiences with Leo 
was when I was asked to tell him in brief summary the exact 
radical difference between our two American political parties, 
the Republican and the Democratic. What Leo once knew, he 
always knew. His memory was marvellous in its retentiveness. 
In one of my audiences with him I was astounded to hear him 
recall with startling vividness incidents of a previous audience 
seven years past — incidents that I had totally forgotten, until re- 
minded of them, in this manner. 

With a great mind there was in Leo a great heart. His office 
was that of the shepherd, the father : in it there was needed that 
tenderness of soul which responds to every human suffering, and 
pours into every human wound the balm of its unction. It was 
plainly to be remarked in Leo, that heart was subservient to mind, 
and was ever held under the control of the superior faculty: 
otherwise, his heart was as wide of range as was the mind, and 
as quick to throb as the mind was quick to see. It was with a 
genuine feeling of compassion, and a deep joyousness begotten of 
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his sense of power to bring succor, that he stepped into the 
field of action, whenever an ill of humanity was to be relieved. 
An appeal to him, in the name of human woe, whencesoever 
it came, obtained an attentive ear. Lines of social class or re- 
ligious communion, frontiers of race or nationality, never limited 
the flow of his love. His writings in behalf of labor, his fruitful 
intervention in Brazil for the abolition of slavery, his tenacious 
co-operation with Lavigerie to protect the blacks of Africa were 
the native effusions of his broad humanitarianism of heart, as, 
also, his thousand and one smaller acts of kindness and amiability 
reflected its quieter and softer beatings. Those who had at any 
time the privilege of an audience, private or public, with Leo, 
can tell of his sweetness of temper and graeiousness of manner, 
as of his exquisite tact and practical judgment. On one occasion, 
I obtained an audience for a well-known Presbyterian minister 
and his wife. The audience over, they hurried to my hotel, faces 
suffused with abundant tears, to tell me that the delight of their 
visit to the Vatican was unforgetable. I heard of another 
Protestant clergyman saying that his remembrance of Leo was 
as the remembrance of a living image of Christ. 

Leo's wonderful tact! It was mind and heart combined. It 
showed itself in smaller realms of action. It showed itself in 
larger realms. In these latter, tact is statesmanship. Leo was 
the statesman of the last half - century, a period by no means 
poor in statesmanship. It was the time of Crispi, Thiers, Glad- 
stone, Bismarck. Leo surpassed all of them in mental grandeur, 
as he surpassed them in the magnitude of his sphere of action, 
and the success following upon his labors. Leo studied men and 
situations. He bided his time ; the opportunity at hand, he never 
failed to grasp it. He had long watched the growth of condi- 
tions, fostering them meanwhile with consummate prudence. The 
psychological moment arriving, he acted instantly. It was the 
publication of an encyclical, or the establishment of an apostolic 
delegation; it was the institution of a religious work, or an ap- 
peal to sovereigns and potentates ; whatever it was, Leo had chosen 
for it the propitious time and place, and success was assured. 
The statesman had been at work. Little in Leo's career happened 
by accident; nothing from the impulse of the moment. He was 
not the man to move with currents, and grasp only the for- 
tunes that passing events or self-made conditions cast into his 
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hands. He was the far-seeing, patient worker: his pontificate 
was the creation of his genius. 

It is a true and significant definition of Leo, as Pontiff, to 
say that in a marked manner he was a conscious worker. This 
was one of his very singular characteristics. It goes far to ex- 
plain Leo's career. He was conscious throughout — conscious of 
the gifts within him, conscious of the grandeur of the mission 
confided to him, conscious of the power wrapt up in his office, 
conscious of the opportunities brought to him. And conscious 
thus, he was nobly ambitious. He had resolved that his should 
be a great pontificate. The pontificates of history — those of 
Leo I., Gregory VII., Innocent III., Pius V., were before his 
mind : his own, so far as it depended on him, was to be as theirs. 
They had served the Church with exceptional glory: he would 
serve it in like manner. The picture of his pontificate, as he de- 
sired it to be, tempted ever his pencil. The occasion present, he 
colored deliberately the canvas: the occasion absent, he as delib- 
erately wrought to draw it nigh. He kept his energies in per- 
sistent play. The canvas he had placed on the easel was to be 
filled out : and filled out it was when he was bidden to his rest. 

It is impossible to have studied Leo, or conversed long with 
him, without realizing how completely he was identified with his 
office. He grew into its attributes and prerogatives. The man 
Leo scarcely existed: it was the Pontiff of Eome. The sense of 
the immensity of his office was upon him : its hopes and its darings 
were his hopes and darings: its powers, he felt, had passed into 
his soul : he partook, as it were, of its eternity. To the last, Leo 
would propose and plan, as one buoyant of youth, as if years did 
not count. It was the office that was proposing and planning — 
that office whose views are long, very long, extending into the far 
generations of the future. Surprise has been expressed that, dur- 
ing his last illness, Leo delighted in reading and hearing what the 
world was saying about him. In this he was Leo. He had had a 
work to do: he wished to see how it had been done. He was re- 
viewing, not himself, but his pontificate. 

Only a rapid review is here possible of Leo's work. 

He made peace with governments. He brought to a close the 
KulturJcampf in Germany. The manifest fair-mindedness of 
his proposals, the sweetness with which they were made, the 
skilled handling of the Catholic forces in Germany so as to 
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strengthen the government in its battlings with internal perils, 
made captive Emperor and minister, and secured the repeal of 
the Falk laws and the generous restoration to the Church of its 
liberties and prerogatives. He opened the way for reconciliation 
between the Church and the Kepublic in Prance. Catholics in 
Prance herd so fast to the traditional doctrine of "the throne 
and the altar," and sought so zealously to make religion a shield 
for their loyalty to monarchy, that pretext was given to the gov- 
ernment to treat the Church as an enemy. Leo startled the coun- 
try with the proclamation of the doctrine, apparently new to 
Prance, however old it was to Catholic theology, that forms of 
government are matters of indifference to the Church, that the 
legitimate form to which respect and obedience are due is that 
which is willed by the people. Henceforward, whatever hap- 
pens in Prance, the Church, as such, cannot be traduced as the 
enemy of the country or of republican liberties. Action some- 
what similar to that taken in Prance was taken also in Spain. 
There the Carlists were forbidden to claim as their own the sup- 
port of Catholics, and peace was won to country and to Church. 
Prudent and long-continued negotiations obtained liberty for 
Catholics in Eussia. The gratitude of England was secured by 
Leo's settlement of perplexing questions in Malta. His tactful 
interference in Ireland, condemning measures that went clearly 
beyond the bounds of justice and charity, while recognizing the 
substantial justice of Irish claims, gave comfort and satisfaction 
both to England and to Ireland. The skill of Leo's nuncios 
smoothed away difficulties in Austria, Switzerland, and Holland. 
Even Mohammedan Turkey and pagan China were drawn into 
relations with Leo, and made under his gentle pressure to grant 
serious advantages to the Church. Meanwhile, Leo's encyclicals, 
rapidly following one upon another, had brought out the Church 
as the stable support of civil society, of legitimate authority in 
rulers, of legitimate liberty in subjects; and governments and 
peoples who hitherto had held it in suspicion, now looked to it for 
help in their battlings for social order. ^Nations learned that their 
truest friend and supporter was the Pontiff of Eome: rulers 
sought his friendship and alliance. The presence in the Vatican 
of Germany's Emperor and of England's King, a few months ago, 
spoke volumes in praise of Leo, as the Pontiff of peace. 
Peace with civil governments was Leo's settled policy. Noth- 
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ing, save the peril of violating principle, could stop him short 
in his efforts to make or to preserve peace. Compromise, con- 
ciliation, silent patience — all this, he thought, was better far 
than war, and would in the end secure to the Church advantages 
which war never could have yielded. Experience proves that Leo 
was right. And as he did on the throne of Peter, so he taught 
Catholics to do in their several countries, in their relations with 
their several governments, to love and foster peace. "The 
Church," he said to myself, on a memorable occasion, "will 
not flourish where Catholics are in discord with the country and 
its institutions. Teach your people to be faithful Americans." 

Leo was the Pontiff of the age. "Hands off" had been the 
cry of the age to the Church and of the Church to the age. To the 
age, the Church was the crystallized and immovable past; to the 
Church, the age stood for revolution and ruin, for the demoli- 
tion of all structures bearing on their frontispiece marks of other 
times. There was no room for explanation, none for negotiation, 
so wildly did war rage. Leo understood the Church, and he un- 
derstood the age. He had the poise of mind — so rare in men — to 
make distinctions, to see in the age what was good, no less than 
what was evil, to see in the Church what was contingent and acci- 
dental, no less than what was necessary and permanent. He had, 
too, the good-will and practical wisdom which make for so much 
in efforts towards pacification. And, so armed, he faced the age. 
He entered intrepidly into its own arenas, spoke its language, 
and grasped in hand its fetiches. What did it demand? New 
forms of civil government, the recognition of political rights 
of the people? In those matters his letter to French Catholics 
was a sweeping concession. Freedom from servitude for the weak 
and the oppressed? His encyclicals on labor put Leo in the fore- 
front of social reformers and philanthropists. The betterment of 
physical and material conditions, progress in all that elevates 
humanity to higher planes of comfort and social happiness ? For 
all this Leo gives unstinted praise to the age. To him the age 
is " the noble nurse of all the arts " ; and with its most fervent 
admirers he chants " its contributions to the public weal, its rich 
discoveries of nature's secrets." The growth of intelligence, the 
diffusion of learning? The schools and universities founded or 
blessed by Leo, his multiplied epistles on education, give irre- 
cusable proof that the Church is the foe of ignorance, the friend 
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of science and of research. The Church had been accused of 
cowardice in the presence of the age. The reproach was loudly 
made that it hid itself in darkness, dreading the glare of modern 
search-lights. Leo unlocked the doors of the Vatican Library, 
and delivered to all comers the whole story of the Church, fearing 
nothing, proclaiming that if the Church is not founded on truth, 
it has no right to the allegiance of men. With similar courage 
and confidence he summoned into counsel, at a later date, his ex- 
pert Scriptural scholars, and ordered them to look straight into 
the face of all discoveries, of all argumentations, upon which un- 
believing criticism was upbuilding itself, and vindicate the Bible 
on the chosen ground of its opponents. 

The age was startled. Leo had won its attention. He was now 
in a position to speak boldly of its errors, of the excesses and ex- 
travagances to which it was prone to lend itself, and in the name 
of its cherished revindications to bid it look carefully to its move- 
ments, lest wreckage and ruin overtake it. 

Leo loved to write encyclicals. He was a teacher: and as such 
he was not to be faithless to his mandate. The several volumes 
into which his encyclicals have been collected form a complete 
exposition of the questions of the day from the standpoint of his- 
toric Christianity and sane philosophy. They are delightfully 
free from all tone of bitterness, from all exaggeration in thought 
and word, and are models of purest and classical Latinity. Not 
alone the dogmas of the Church and the fundamental facts of 
Christianity form the subject matter: the vital principles which 
assure the security of the family and of society, the laws of jus- 
tice and of charity which render possible the relations of men 
with men, of nations with nations, are treated there, no less with 
the skill of the trained student of sociology and political economy, 
than with the authority of the Christian teacher. 

Leo was too modern to confine himself as a teacher to the 
more official methods of the Koman Pontificate. He was too 
modern not to value the power of the newspaper. The Moniteur 
de Rome was of his own foundation. For a long time, it was 
owned, controlled, and inspired by him. At one time or another 
of his pontificate, several other papers were brought more or less 
into his personal service. The first public announcement of his 
French policy was made in a historic " interview " with a reporter 
from the Petit Journal of Paris. 
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Leo's labors on behalf of the Catholic Chureh were varied and 
abundant. The spiritual and devotional life of the faithful was 
fostered: the working organism of the Pontificate, invigorated 
and freshened; the missionary expansion of the Church, stimu- 
lated and directed ; the education of laity and of clergy, developed 
and raised to the requirements of the times. There is not a sin- 
gle country of the globe which, now or again, did not receive his 
particular attention according to its special needs and workings. 
He could not let himself be at rest. The intervals were brief 
when he was not heard from. His continued effort was to speed 
life through the whole body of the Church. He had imperial 
views regarding the government of the Church, in sequence of 
which he scattered over the several countries his apostolic dele- 
gates, through whose agency he was to be better informed of hap- 
penings, better enabled to hold in his hands the reins of direction. 

But the frontiers of the Church never limited Leo's action. 
Wherever there was good to be done, wherever humanity was to 
be advanced, there he saw work to be done for the Master, and at 
once he set himself to do it. Slaves were to be liberated in Brazil. 
Leo wrote urgently to the hierarchy and to the Emperor, Dom 
Pedro: and in special tribute to Leo, on one of his jubilee days, 
universal emancipation was proclaimed. The cruel trade in black 
men by the Mohammedans of Africa was to be repressed. Leo 
set Lavigerie to work: all Europe was awakened; and, if the 
trade was not forever ended, it was immensely minimized. Sol- 
diers of Italy were prisoners of war in Abyssinia: Leo's interces- 
sion with King Menelik saved them from being massacred. He 
corresponded with William of Germany regarding the Berlin 
Congress on labor, with Nicholas of Eussia regarding the Hague 
Conference on arbitration and peace. His letter to Mr. Bryan 
and to Mrs. Honore Palmer in favor of the Chicago World's Fair, 
and the rich historic exhibit sent to it from the Vatican, proved 
his interest in all such matters as World's Pairs are made of. 
How beneficial to learning, secular as well as sacred, was his 
opening of the archives of the Vatican Library, scholars never 
tire of telling. 

As an example of Leo's ever-willing philanthropy, I quote an 
incident known but to a few outside myself. I was in Rome in 
1887. At that time in Russia an imperial ukase was compelling 
the hasty withdrawal of Jews from provinces of the empire out- 
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side what was known as the Jewish zone. It was very important 
for those Russian Jews to obtain a delay in the enforcement of 
the ukase, so that they might have time to make better preparation 
for their removal to new homes. Jewish leaders in England and 
America took the question in hand. It was decided that Mr. 
Jesse Seligman, of New York, should in his own name and that 
of Baron Hirsch seek the intercession of Leo with the government 
of the Tzar. Mr. Seligman arrived in Eome, but knew not how 
he could see the Pope. He called on me at the American College. 
I consulted with Cardinal Rampolla. The Cardinal brought the 
matter before the Holy Father, and received the order to see Mr. 
Seligman and enter, as far as it was possible, into his views. Mr. 
Seligman was delighted with his visit to the Cardinal, as was the 
Cardinal with his interview with Mr. Seligman. I heard directly 
from the Cardinal that the Holy Father had given his most gra- 
cious consideration to Mr. Seligman's request, and had so far ac- 
ceded to it as to petition the Eussian government through its 
charge d'affaires in Eome for the desired delay in the enforce- 
ment of the ukase. Leo was the Pontiff of humanity. 

Some day a long chapter will be written on Leo and America 
— his appreciative understanding of our institutions and lib- 
erties, his genial love of the country and its people, his wise and 
large-minded directions to the Church in America, his friendli- 
ness of attitude, in more than one instance, towards national af- 
fairs. Better pass over such matters than give of them a too brief 
account. Suffice it to say that in all his relations with America 
or Americans, Leo was Leo throughout — the large-minded, the 
large-hearted Pontiff ; and that the very special esteem he always 
had for America and its institutions arose from his deep compre- 
hension of the modern age, exemplified he believed to a degree in 
America. Speaking of America, he would say with manifest ad- 
miration, " L'avvenire " — " The Future." 

As Leo was passing away, affairs of Church and state in 
France were in such turbulent condition that the question is 
raised, whether his French policy had been wisely formulated, 
whether in this at least he had not failed in conspicuous states- 
manship. The answer is easy. In his letter to the Catholics of 
France, Leo obeyed the duty of the hour. He decided a moral 
question. The Eepublic was the established form of government : 
it was the result of the will of the majority of the nation. There- 
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fore it was the moral duty of the Catholics to accept the Eepublic, 
and work loyally with it for the weal of the country. Again, re- 
ligion was suffering in France, because the anti-republican ele- 
ments in the population were so bent on covering their mon- 
archistie and imperialistic sentiments and hopes with the mantle 
of the Church, that the government of the Eepublic was led to 
see in the Church a political enemy. It was Leo's part to speak 
for the Church, to make clear that it linked itself to no one 
form of government, but left altogether to the people to choose 
the form that pleased them best. The duty of the hour for Leo 
was to proclaim the principles of truth and justice. What might 
follow, what did follow, was then, as it now is, a secondary 
question. Leo did his duty: history will vindicate him. As to 
what has, in fact, followed, Catholics in Prance must take to 
themselves their share of the blame. To bis last day, Leo ex- 
horted them by voice and by letter to obey his injunctions. A 
large number did obey : but, it is undeniable history, a very large 
number did not obey. What would have happened if the rally 
to Leo's policy had been more general? In that case, I believe, 
the allies of religion in France would not to-day be excluded, as 
they are, from the management of public affairs: in that case, 
even if iniquitous laws were still put on the statute-books, the 
framers of such laws would not dare appeal, as they do, to the 
popular vote in the name of an imperilled Eepublic. Leo's French 
policy was both statesmanship and religion: it still points the 
road to religion and social peace in France. 

For did Leo before his death see peace established between the 
Church and the Italian government. Is this a failure for Leo? 
The old question of the political independence of the Holy See 
confronts us. Leo believed in this independence. His overpower- 
ing sense of the majesty of his office, and of its world-wide super- 
national range of duty, forbade him to admit that he, the World- 
Pontiff, was the subject of one of the potentates over whom his 
spiritual authority rose in equal proportion. To be the subject 
of Italy while he was dealing, for instance, with France, he could 
not endure. He held to a principle; and he would hold to it, 
he jsaid, unto martyrdom. It is asserted at times that the ab- 
sence of temporal independence contributed to the prestige of 
the Pontificate under Leo. He himself did not believe this. If 
success attended his pontificate, he would say, it was despite the 
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loss of temporal independence. Indeed, he would add, practical- 
ly the Holy See had not lost its independence, as through his 
continuous protests against the Italian government, he had, in the 
eyes of the world, retained it intact. But a situation sustained 
only through protests is abnormal and not made to endure. 

The momentous question remains, though Leo is gone. Italy, 
the historic home of the Papacy, owes to the Church and to the 
world a solution of this question. In what precise form the so- 
lution might come, we need not discuss. A solution is required. 
But it was no fault in Leo that the question is unsettled. 

Leo's pontificate is before the world. The world's mourning, 
at Leo's death, is the world's judgment upon his pontificate. 

Catholics, surely, have reason to acclaim Leo. They remember 
the situation of the Church and the Papacy in 1878; they see 
what it is in 1903. They need not hold that no other elements, 
outside Leo's personality, were at wiork, contributing to the 
change. There were the co-laborers of Leo in Kome, and in the 
world at large. There was the age itself — its earnestness in re- 
search of causes leading to the weal of mankind, and its willing- 
ness, in the midst of many aberrations, to recognize facts and 
principles, when properly presented to its gaze. But Leo rose 
above all co-laborers to an eminence that leaves them at his feet, 
while he touches the skies: and, more than can be easily told, 
they were debtors to Leo for their ideas and their purposes. 
Whatever the help given to him from the age, Leo himself had 
provoked it; whatever the fair-mindedness and spirit of justice 
in the age, Leo himself had done much to stimulate and develop 
it. There was, too, with Leo, Catholics believe, the assistance of 
Providence. But, here again, Providence, in taking human agents 
into its employ, leaves in full play their will and talents, and 
usually measures its own graces to their disposition and action. 
As never before in modern times, the Church has the friendliness 
of the world, and is known in its proper stature and power, and 
recognized as the promoter of personal righteousness, the sup- 
port of the family and of society, the defender of Christ and His 
Gospel. For this, Catholics must thank Leo. 

But great humanity outside the Catholic Church — why its love 
and admiration for Leo? Leo was pre-eminently a great and 
good man. Greatness and goodness anywhere, our whole hu- 
manity is graced with beauty and dignity ; our whole humanity is 
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elevated in its possibilities and its aspirations. Leo worked for 
bis Church. But he worked for it with methods that honor and 
teach humanity. Only with the arms of truth, justice, and love 
did Leo seek to serve it. If such arms did not lead it to victory, 
Leo sought no victory : if they did, humanity would not complain. 
Leo worked for the Church : but, in doing so, he believed that he 
was working for humanity. He held that the Church does not 
deserve the Master's smile, unless it serves humanity. His unre- 
lenting effort was to bring into plainest perspective the power born 
within the Church to purify and uplift humanity, to cure its ills, 
to sweeten its passage across earth, while drawing it toward 
Heaven, its final home. As we have seen, Leo loved humanity for 
its own sake, and worked for it outside the frontiers of his Church. 
A brother-man was his Master's child. Black, yellow, or white — 
heathen, Jew, Christian, non-Catholic, or Catholic — Leo recog- 
nized the brother and served him. The world is the better, the 
richer, the happier: men are drawn nearer to one another; they 
are prompted to higher flights of righteousness and charity, be- 
cause Leo has lived. The world in mourning at his death was 
a well-merited tribute — an honor to Leo, an honor to the world. 

John Ireland. 
II. 

It has fallen to but few occupants of the Papal throne to win 
and retain such common and affectionate regard as was the happy 
experience of Leo XIIL, whose recent peaceful but heroic death 
has arrested universal attention. The biographies of the several 
Popes of Rome have not formed an uninterrupted series of pane- 
gyrics. There have been those among them who were condemned 
for their notorious evil living. Others have been excommuni- 
cated practically for their heterodoxy in theology. Others again 
have escaped any particular censure as to either of these causes, 
without, however, exciting any especial admiration or reverence. 

That Leo attained to bis remarkable eminence is, no doubt, 
due in part to his unusually prolonged tenure of office. Had some 
other Popes ruled as long, and had, therefore, such opportuni- 
ties as time alone affords of justifying by events the wisdom of 
their policy, they might have been more successful in securing 
general commendation. 

It may charitably be doubted whether those who, in February, 
1878, elected so hastily a man nearly seventy years of age, and of 
vol. OLxxvn. — no. 562. 22 
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known physical frailty, anticipated for him anything like so 
long a pontificate, or one of the character which it eventually 
became. Leo XIII. reversed the policy of his predecessor quite 
as completely as Pius IX. had reversed that of his predecessor, 
Gregory XVI. Thus, at the outset, he alienated those who were 
blindly in love with the more belligerent spirit that, as a rule, 
animated Pius IX. He evidently had counted the cost of such 
a change in policy; but, allied to his innate desire for peace, he 
appears to have had an implicit confidence in his powers of diplo- 
macy, in which he had been for many years trained and tried. 

He was by no means a political trickster. Doubtless, his main 
desire was to advance the interests of the Church to which he 
belonged, and in whose supreme claims to universal recognition 
he so ardently believed. It is by no means sure that his subtle 
and unquarrelsome diplomacy has in some quarters — notably in 
France and Austria — inured to the benefit of the Eoman Church, 
or to the cause of religion in general. Certain it is that, during 
his Papacy, thousands of his adherents went into the Orthodox 
Communion, which now holds almost undisputed sway in some 
parts of the East, where Home in modern times has been a 
formidable rival. Some of these losses may have resulted from 
his intense belief in the divine order of the civil power, and 
from his earnest desire to establish and maintain friendly rela- 
tions with its chief representatives. This desire was, in part, 
realized as to Germany. But he did not succeed in Prance, nor 
in Spain or Italy. His language as to Prance — at one time so 
favorite and so loyal a daughter of the Roman Church — was 
latterly tinged with a tone of melancholy and disappointment. 

Indeed, it would appear that, with all his recognized yearning 
for unity and concord, he failed to reconcile Papacy with the 
spirit of the age, or to remove any of the difficulties which deter 
those that are not of the Latin races from embracing the dis- 
tinctive dogmas for which he pre-eminently stood. 

He does not appear to have maintained that his Communion 
was to be considered as exclusively forming the Christian Church. 
In a way, he recognized the character of the Churches separated 
from his own See. He was even, after a manner, generous in 
what he said about Eeunion in his Jubilee Encyclical in 1894. 
In his Letter Apostolic Ad Anglos of 1895, he was not so gen- 
erous. He drew a distinction between the Greek Communion — 
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which, however, had rather indignantly rejected his overtures 
of the previous year — and the Anglican Communion. He studi- 
ously avoided any formal recognition of the latter's existence; 
all the more so, I suppose, because then he was known to be study- 
ing anew the question as to the validity of Anglican orders. 

It will not, I trust, be considered improper in me to say, in 
this connection, that the decision which he finally reached upon 
this subject was a severe blow to his own avowed desire for Re- 
union. It is believed by some that he really wished to give a 
different answer; that is, one in favor of such validity. But the 
conservative elements in the Curia were too strong for him. 

He himself was mistaken as to the interest which English 
Churchmen were taking, and this altogether unofficially, in the 
controversy. He evidently thought that they were seeking from 
him an authoritative answer to the one chief doubt that was 
preventing their secession from the Church of England. He was, 
therefore, not a little disappointed, it is believed, when there was 
no visible realization of his hopeful anticipations. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York in their scholarly 
and charitable encyclical, issued about this same time, furnished 
an unanswerable argument as to the thorough validity of Angli- 
can orders, as also concerning in general the historic continuity 
of the Church of England. In kindly and dignified terms, they 
further expressed the utter indifference of those possessing these 
orders as to any adverse opinion of them that might be held by 
their venerable brother, the Bishop of Rome. 

According to the Pope's own reasoning, English orders can- 
not well be condemned, after the sixteenth century, without by 
the same process condemning Roman orders before the thir- 
teenth century. This is the serious dilemma in which he has 
placed the Roman theologians, and the progress of enlightened 
scholarship only increases the embarrassment of this difficulty. 

His failure to recognize the Catholicity of the Anglican Com- 
munion, if persisted in by his successors, makes it all the more 
necessary and likely that the organic reunion of Christendom 
shall come, in the providence of God, by means, first, of the con- 
junction of the Anglican and Orthodox Communions, and then of 
the inevitable concurrence of the Roman Communion. 

In one important particular, the popedom of Leo XIII. was 
more conclusive. I allude to the clearer apprehension of the 
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tignificance of a National Church. He saw plainly enough the 
folly and injustice of attempting to reduce all Christendom to a 
Latin or Italian pattern, and his efforts to adapt that which of 
necessity is fixed and invariable to local conditions and require- 
ments showed more of statesmanship than his ventures in the 
political world more immediately surrounding him. His atti- 
tude towards the United States was always most friendly ; and he 
is credited with such an intimate knowledge of our affairs as gave 
him, beyond all his predecessors, a distinct and just comprehen- 
sion of our magnificent possibilities. 

Some of us who are Freemasons have had occasion, from time 
to time, to regret his vehement and indiscriminate denunciation 
of an order whose principles, as promulgated almost universally, 
are removed as far as possible from atheism, and which numbers 
among its members many who are as truly Catholics as any one 
can claim to be. 

No one can help admiring, while one cannot reasonably ap- 
prove, the tenacity, if not obstinacy, with which Leo cherished 
the mediaeval idea of the temporal sovereignty, at one time so 
dearly held by his predecessors. And yet, while indulging in 
the dream of its restoration, it is much to his credit that he 
maintained a kind of truce with the civil powers of Italy that 
makes a reasonable compromise between the two contending 
parties more probable in the future. 

The Pope was a voluble writer, and his Latin prose was flex- 
ible. Thus it was not difficult in England, America, and else- 
where, to explain away his popular and socialistic utterances when 
they were taken too seriously. While many of his writings had 
about them much that was not original, and some were not alto- 
gether happy, yet one could readily discern his devout desire to 
contribute to the solution of grave difficulties, the removal of 
existing evils, the prevention of others that were impending, 
and to the general betterment of mankind at large. He may not 
have understood all the modern problems with which he dealt; 
but he was not indifferent to their existence and magnitude. 

He evidently longed to be considered the Pastor of the world; 
a desire which, of course, many could respect who did not and 
could not acknowledge him to be their spiritual ruler. His in- 
fluence was all the greater because of his being shorn of temporal 
power. No one, I imagine, among his most devoted adherents 
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would contend that he was thereby deprived of any dignity or 
claim to reverence. 

Leo XIII. has been reckoned, by not a few of his eulogists, 
as among the greatest of all the Popes. Such an estimate is 
creditable to the magnanimity of the age in which he himself 
has lived, and lived so conspicuously. If greatness be measured 
by a virtuous life, by high resolves, and by disinterested devo- 
tion, then we may all agree to call him great. 

There have been many Bishops of Home who have been pos- 
sessed of finer talents and of more extensive learning, and others 
who have, in even shorter tenures of the office, accomplished more 
of reform in the Church. But among those who shall stand high 
in universal esteem for their uprightness and true benevolence, for 
their compelling sense of responsibility, and for a steady, chiv- 
alric maintenance of principle, Leo XIII. is entitled, by the 
grace of God, to an honorable place in the world's history. 

Leighton Coleman. 
III. 

To appraise adequately the work and influence of Leo XIII. 
we must set the standing of the Bomish Church at his accession 
in contrast with its prestige to-day. A vast and world-wide de- 
cline of Papal authority was the legacy which Pius IX. left to 
his successor. The Vatican had been shorn of its temporal 
power, and there were many who saw in that humiliation the 
beginning of the end. The recently promulgated dogma of Papal 
infallibility had alienated not a few of the faithful. Out of it 
came the Old Catholic movement, which, for a time, seemed to 
portend a large falling away. Bome, which had always been re- 
garded as the sacred capital of the Pontiffs and the headquarters 
of the Pope's temporal dominion, was in possession of the Italian 
government. Insults to the Catholic faith were abetted and en- 
couraged under the very shadow of St. Peter's. Germany was 
openly hostile. The republicans of Prance were taught by lead- 
ers like Gambetta to see in clericalism their most dangerous en- 
emy. Bussia was more than unfriendly and refused to receive 
the representative of the Holy See. The Iberian peninsula was 
filled with insubordination. Belations with most of the Great 
Powers were strained. All Europe was in a revolutionary mood. 
Here, the passing of Pius IX. attracted little attention. 

But note the change. History records few things more ex- 
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traordinary. The quiet, gifted, indomitable Leo lived to see the 
clouds dispelled by the penetrating light of his own sagacity and 
genius. He came to his Silver Jubilee to find the spiritual sway 
of the Papacy restored toward almost every point of the horizon. 
Even in Italy and France the Church is stronger in moral force 
to-day than at any time since 1870, while in Great Britain and 
the United States its growth of influence has been phenomenal. 
The tolling bells that proclaimed the demfse of Pius IX. seemed to 
be sounding the knell of the Papacy; those that announced the 
death of Leo XIII. rang with a note of triumph. Prom the 
masterful man who was chiefly instrumental in effecting this tre- 
mendous reversal of attitude and sentiment, no fair-minded per- 
son can withhold his admiration. 

I can do little more, within the limits assigned me, than indi- 
cate two or three of the directions in which Leo's great work 
and influence proceeded. 

When he became Pope, the most radical and revolutionary theo- 
ries of society were spreading in Europe. The Powers were un- 
easy. The adoption of these theories meant the overthrow of ex- 
isting institutions. Against them, therefore, Leo issued the most 
vigorous and luminous pronouncements. He saw how they were 
agitating the people, fomenting discord, promoting irreligion, 
leading to dangerous license in thought and conduct, and, to 
counteract their effect, he published to the world his famous en- 
cyclical dealing with the social and industrial problem. He 
sought to produce a better understanding between employers and 
employed, and appealed to capitalists to deal so justly with labor 
as to leave neither room nor excuse for the professional agitator. 
Socialism, communism, and nihilism, which he classed together, 
were condemned in unstinted terms. While he sympathized with 
the poor and hard-pressed and gave his endorsement to labor- 
unions, invoking in their behalf the protection of the state, 
he could not condone or tolerate revolutionary methods. His im- 
mense and beneficent influence with the masses, the nations were 
not slow to discern ; and, hence, for their own peace and preserva- 
tion, they deemed it wise to cultivate friendly relations with the 
Supreme Head of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Actuated by the same lofty spirit, he pleaded with persuasive 
eloquence for the sanctity and unity of the marriage relation. 
He saw the social chaos and ruin that must result from the 
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growing laxity of divorce laws and the lowering ideals of holy 
wedlock, and called upon his people to keep inviolate their Cath- 
olic notions of family life. The world cannot thank him too 
earnestly for his defence of the home ; for, as the home is, so will 
society be. 

Still more pronounced were his work and influence in the 
sphere of politics and statecraft. Kecall his notable victory over 
Bismarck. At the zenith of his power, made extra-imperious by 
the easy triumph at Sedan, the Iron Chancellor seemed eager 
to try conclusions with the man on the Tiber. He defied Papal 
authority, proscribed the Jesuits, gave the state supreme con- 
trol over all ecclesiastical institutions professing allegiance to 
the Vatican, and raised the intolerant cry, " No Popery " ! He 
determined to curb the Roman Catholic power in Germany, to 
make it subordinate to the Empire, and haughtily protested that 
he would never play the role of Henry IV. and go to Canossa; 
by which he meant, that the proscriptive laws against the Cath- 
olics would never be repealed. 

But the deep, quiet man in the Vatican bided his time. No 
one ever knew better how to wait. He had the genius of patience 
and the gift of foresight. There was no protest, no complaint 
of injustice or persecution. Leo simply wrote a letter, conveying 
the Papal blessing, and adroitly appealing to the Chancellor's 
better nature. The man of granite was conquered by the firm 
and gracious gentleness of the Pope. Bismarck went to Canossa. 
Soon the Falk laws were inoperative, dead. Ten years after his 
accession, Leo had the intense satisfaction of seeing the Papal au- 
thority re-established in Germany and most of the religious orders 
recalled. The incident of the Carolines, in which, at the sug- 
gestion of Bismarck himself, the Pope was asked to arbitrate 
the difficulty between Germany and Spain, shows how complete- 
ly Berlin and the Vatican were reconciled. The harmony was 
still further emphasized by the recent journey of the Emperor 
William to Rome. 

Scarcely less noteworthy was the Pope's influence in Great 
Britain. Denying the validity of Anglican orders, making no 
concession to Protestantism, he nevertheless managed, on the 
occasion of Victoria's Jubilee, to introduce a Papal Envoy — the 
first since the Reformation — to the Court of St. James's, and to 
re-establish the hierarchy in the land of John Knox. The same 
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remarkable cleverness and ability are seen in his dealings with 
the United States. Without doing violence to American tradi- 
tions, or arousing the antagonism of a Protestant people, he suc- 
ceeded in instituting quasi-official relations with the government 
at Washington. And what a striking illustration of his politi- 
cal sagacity was furnished by his attitude on the Friars Question 
in the Philippines. By refraining from any defence of the friars, 
on the one hand, and by giving to American priests the pres- 
tige of Papal approval in an American possession, on the other, 
he added largely to his influence in this Eepublie. He could 
scarcely have been more friendly if the people of the United 
States had been all, or mostly, Koman Catholics. 

In the realm of letters and scholarship we find his influence, 
on the whole, making for breadth and freedom of investigation. 
To facilitate the search for truth, he gave unrestricted access to 
the art and historical treasures of the Vatican. He encouraged a 
more thorough study of the Scriptures, promoted the distribution 
of the Bible among the common people of Italy in their own 
language, and countenanced a more impartial examination of 
science. Yet, over against his progressive instincts, it is impos- 
sible to forget his condemnation of Mivart in England and 
Zahm in America for espousing the philosophy of evolution. 

Fundamentally, his work and influence were distinctively and 
always religious. The one purpose from which he never swerved 
was to promote the power and glory of the Church. To extend 
the sway of Eoman Catholic Christianity determined all his 
policies and was the secret of all his diplomacy and statecraft. 
A benevolent desire to do good, and as much good as possible, 
was doubtless the dominating motive of his pontificate, but he 
insisted upon doing it in the truly Papal way. While there can 
be no question that the influence of his reign operated to lib- 
eralize Catholicism, to adapt it to new times and manners, and 
to align it with the spirit of the age, it is impossible to dis- 
cover in his career any retreat from the essential principles of 
the Papacy. Gentle and benignant in his private and official 
relations, he was unbending and autocratic in his capacity of 
Pontiff. Urging his followers in France and Brazil to accept 
republican institutions, he repudiated the principle of popular 
sovereignty. Freedom of conscience and <of worship, in the 
Protestant sense, he refused to admit. Liberty of speech and of 
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teaching he declared to be an evil. Against civil control of pub- 
lic instruction, and of divorce and marriage laws, he protested. 
In any conflict of Church and state he taught that the former 
must be obeyed. So that it is difficult to see wherein, as the 
putative Vicegerent of Christ, he retreated a single hair's breadth 
from the position of his predecessors. There is no evidence that 
he bated one jot or tittle the presumptuous authority of the 
past, or in the smallest degree emptied the word "Papacy" of 
its age-long content. 

Yet, by his conciliatory spirit, by bis sincere love for man- 
kind, and by his Christian great-heartedness, he brought about a 
larger feeling of human brotherhood among the people of all 
creeds and races. In language which no Pope before him ever 
used, he spoke of Protestants as " separated brethren," and thus 
recognized their essential Christianity. The sphere of his influ- 
ence was world-wide, and his influence always made for peace 
and progress. He was the steadfast advocate of arbitration for 
settling disputes between nations; and, when his history is writ- 
ten, the earnestness with which he sought the reign of good-will 
among men will be recorded as one of his chief glories. The 
gentle spirit of the man was averse to fulminations. He found 
it more consonant with his nature to love than to hate, to speak 
words of charity than to hurl anathemas. 

A dispassionate survey of his career in the Papal Chair reveals 
the fact, that his influence was not so much ecclesiastical and 
official as personal. Had Pius IX. been succeeded by one like 
himself, the prestige of Eomanism would have continued to de- 
cline. It was not the Pope, but the man, that made Leo's influ- 
ence so wholesome. That which won for him the respect of the 
non-Catholic world and the homage of his own people was not 
the sanctity of his position, but the saintliness of his person. 
Entirely apart from those enormous assumptions which have 
made so many of the Popes vainglorious and arrogant, and from 
which he was by no means exempt, one discovers in Leo the mild 
and humble demeanor of a true follower of Jesus. By his own 
inherent worth, he rose far above his environment and the tradi- 
tions and institutionalisms under which he was reared. Men 
and nations felt the healing and persuasive touch of his Christly 
character. By the nobility of his manhood, by the preponderance 
in him of the spiritual, and by the sway of a sceptre that drew its 
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power from unseen sources, he gave abundant proof that tem- 
poral authority is a drag upon the advancement of the Church. 

If his influence seems to have been greatest in Protestant 
countries, it is not to be inferred that the issues of the Keforma- 
tion are becoming obsolete, or that Protestant convictions are 
losing their strength. The only thing it argues is that the world 
is learning to distinguish between the man and the ecclesiastic, 
between the essential and the non-essential, and to put the em- 
phasis upon interior values rather than upon external pomp and 
show. So long as a love of liberty stirs in human hearts; so 
long as men know how to prize individual rights in matters of 
conscience and religion; so long as Koine clings to the dogma of 
Papal infallibility, to her belief in mediators other than Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrines which led to the upheaval of four 
hundred years ago, Protestantism will remain in the field con- 
quering and to conquer. Meanwhile, it will join with all of every 
name in honoring the men, no matter what their race or creed 
or position, who manifest the spirit and virtues of Leo XIII. 

Robert F. Coyle. 
IV. 

It is as yet too early to expect an intelligent and authoritative 
estimate of the ultimate significance of a pontificate so long, so 
eventful, and so complex in relation, as that which has just ended. 
The words of Our Lord, " By their fruits ye shall know them," 
were spoken, not of the immediate effects of a man's personal opin- 
ions, but of the remoter consequences of the words and example of 
teachers and leaders of men. Such fruits do not ripen in a day. 

The characteristics and fortunes of Leo XIII. , and his imme- 
diate predecessor were in some respects unique, and their sim- 
ilarities and contrasts are highly instructive. For the first time 
in the history of the Papacy, two successive rulers outmeasured 
the "years of Peter" in official tenure. Both were venerable 
and engaging in presence and irreproachable in life, and both 
came into power with an established reputation as in sympathy 
with the popular aspirations of their day. If Pius IX. was the 
more robust in physique and benignant in feature, more affable 
and approachable in temper, and more ingeniously alert in pri- 
vate beneficence, Leo XIII. was the more awe-inspiring, through 
the manifest austerity of his habits, the dignity of his reserve, and 
the imperiousness of his energy. Coming to his high office at 
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a point so near the normal limits of life, he surprised the world 
by the tenacity with which he held on into what seemed a " life 
beyond life." He impressed visitors, as Vicomte de Vogue said, 
as "like a lamp, the flame of which continues to shine without 
any perceptible reservoir to feed it or mechanism to hold it up." 
It must have been the less difficult to conceive of a man as super- 
naturally endowed whose life thus seemed to have been supernat- 
urally prolonged. 

But minor points of dissimilarity in person and trait sharpen 
into positive contrast when we consider the official records of 
Pius and Leo. Pius, amiable and plastic by nature, and fondly re- 
garded by the people at first as a champion of liberal sentiments, 
became more and more officially arrogant, fell into open conflict 
with the party of progress as well as with established govern- 
ments, and ended his career with a stubborn Non possumus. Leo, 
on the other hand, known in private life as unusually self-asser- 
tive in temper and inflexible in will, developed into the most yield- 
ing of rulers and most conciliatory of diplomatists. It must be 
admitted that, if the ship of the Church has been piloted out of 
darkness and stormy seas into sunlight and safety, this has been 
accomplished largely through dexterous steering and elastic 
manipulation of the sails, under the hand of a master. In 1875, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote : 

" Now, and in great part since the Vatican decrees, the Church of 
Rome, through the court of Rome and its head, the Pope, is in direct 
feud with Portugal, with Spain, with Germany, with Switzerland, with 
Austria, with Russia, with Brazil, with most of South America: in short, 
with the far larger part of Christendom." 

Not one of these feuds lingers to-day. Even in Italy, where, 
at the accession of Leo, the breach was widest and seemingly most 
irreparable, a comfortable modus vivendi has been reached. The 
Pope is content with a mild maintenance of his prescriptive right 
by technically reckoning himself " the prisoner of the Vatican " ; 
but Catholics, clerical and lay, have tacitly recognized the le- 
gitimacy of the existing order by resuming the vote and other 
functions of citizenship. The French Eepublic, dominated as it 
is by hostile sentiment, is not openly antagonized, but treated 
with respectful patience. Even those states which, like our own, 
formally refuse the Papal government the right of diplomatic 
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recognition, have been persuaded to incur the charge of incon- 
sistency by sending quasi-diplomatic embassies to the Papal See. 

These civic concessions have been accompanied by a change of 
popular attitude no less pronounced and no less favorable. It 
is to democratic, which are uniformly Protestant, countries, or 
to the democratic constituency of other countries, that the greater 
part of recent Papal allocutions have been, in effect, addressed; 
and it is here that results have been most apparent, as was mani- 
festly desired and hoped. For the encyclicals of Leo XIII. 
have busied themselves, not so much with strictly political, or 
even with religious, but rather with social, questions. They have 
sought to win the confidence and good-will of the people, rather 
than to control the policy of rulers or the local interests of pre- 
lates. It is notable that the first red hat in America was given 
(although the cardinalate had already been awarded) by Leo's 
hand, and that the first Apostolic Delegate was sent by him to us, 
as a token of his especial affection and admiration for "that 
powerful republic which is a stronghold of true liberty." 

The achievement of such a victory becomes the more remark- 
able, and the skill and sagacity that secured it the more conspic- 
uous, when we remember the embarrassing limitations under 
which the battle was undertaken and the incongruous weapons 
alone available for its prosecution. The administration of Pius 
IX. had issued not only in loss of temporal sovereignty and em- 
broilment with most of the Great Powers. He had signalized the 
later years of his reign by uttering sentiments, and securing the 
adoption of measures, shrewdly adapted, and apparently intend- 
ed, to defy and create a permanent antagonism, on the part of 
his successors as well as himself, between the Papal See and the 
modern world. The famous Syllabus of Errors (after sharply 
denouncing the several notions that "every man is free to em- 
brace and profess that religion which, guided by the light of rea- 
son, he shall have thought to be true"; that "Protestantism 
is nothing else than a different form of the same Christian re- 
ligion, in which, just as well as in the Catholic Church, it is 
possible to please God " ; that " the Church has not the power of 
availing herself of force, nor any temporal power, direct or in- 
direct"; and that "the Church ought to be separated from the 
State, and the State from the Church"), concludes with a sweep- 
ing repudiation of the suggestion that " the Eoman Pontiff can, 
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and ought to, reconcile himself with progress, with liberalism, 
and with recent state polity." The promulgation of the dogma 
of infallibility was an almost equally audacious assault upon the 
known sentiments of leaders of thought within, as well as with- 
out, the Church. It had been deprecated as inopportune by many 
of her most sagacious prelates; it had been resented, by some of 
her ablest scholars, as historically and intrinsically unjustifiable ; 
it had aroused instinctive fears and provoked active resistance on 
the part of statesmen and rulers; and it was couched in terms so 
extravagant as to require instant and ingenious restrictive inter- 
pretation to save it from popular rejection as odious and absurd. 

To what an embarrassing legacy of anachronisms and newly in- 
vented responsibilities did the new Pope thus fall involuntary 
heir ! The Syllabus had revived and hardened into inconvenient 
permanence, sharpened into uncomfortable precision, and thrust 
into unwelcome prominence, certain traditional claims that had 
long been treated as practically obsolete, and permitted willingly 
to sink into "innocuous desuetude." And the promulgation of 
the dogma of infallibility imposed upon the new Pope, as first 
heir of the title, the delicate task of protecting that title for all 
Iris predecessors, as well as so cautiously shaping his own official 
utterances as not to bring it, while still novel and jealously sus- 
pected, into disrepute. Whether or not the Syllabus belonged to 
the category of the infallible, it at least bordered so closely on 
the realm of official " definition in faith and morals " that dis- 
sent from, or even silence concerning, its contents would serious- 
ly have jeopardized popular faith in the new dogma. Leo XIII., 
therefore, in his first encyclical, unflinchingly reaffirmed all the 
extravagant statements of the Syllabus ; as he has taken occasion 
since and frequently to ratify, and adopt as unquestionable, all 
the formal decrees of the incumbents of the Papal Chair from the 
beginning. But not content thus indirectly to confirm the pro- 
verb that " Eome never changes," by putting himself in line with 
his forerunners, Pope Leo explicitly, and independently, set him- 
self at odds (theoretically) " with progress, with liberalism, and 
with recent state polity." He did not scruple to impugn the 
trustworthiness of modern scientific methods, by declaring that 
the evils and errors of our time are due to the abandonment of 
the " true philosophy " of Thomas Aquinas, and directing Cath- 
olic schools to return to the scholastic method in dealing with 
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those "sciences which have nature for their object." He de- 
nounced Protestantism unsparingly as " a pest, the most pestilen- 
tial heresy, a perverse, opportunist system arising from pride and 
godlessness." His encyclical " On Liberty " distinctly repudiated 
the natural right of man to freedom of thought, speech, or wor- 
ship. That which dealt with "The Christian Constitution of 
States " as distinctly denied the inherent right of the people to 
govern themselves. Deploring the unhappy condition of things 
in his own former domain, he reminded the world that " to the 
Eoman Pontiffs, Italy was indebted for the glory and greatness 
in which she had surpassed other nations," and insisted that the 
restoration of the temporal power is " essential to the public good 
and the safety of society." Eeferring to the " Ideas of Modern 
Times," which were condemned as pernicious, he put the present 
in unfavorable contrast with " those happy times when the Church 
was regarded by the nations as a mother," and despondently spoke 
of the world in our day as " going rapidly to ruin." 

If Pius IX. had, as Mr. Gladstone caustically affirmed, sought 
out and furbished every " rusty mediasval weapon " and mounted 
it on the walls of the ecclesiastical citadel, Leo XIII., instead of 
dismounting any of the guns, promptly added to their number and 
sharpened their aim. But the singular circumstance is still to be 
noted, that not one of them has been fired. Their threatened 
victims, on the other hand, seem to have been actually, if not in- 
tentionally, persuaded that they are unshotted, or perhaps wooden, 
and in either case harmless. What is the pertinence of the pres- 
ent indignant denial that "the Eoman Pontiffs or Ecumenical 
Councils have ever exceeded their powers or usurped the rights 
of princes," except it be intended to imply a reassertion of the 
perennial right of Popes to depose refractory sovereigns and re- 
lease their subjects from obedience, and a threat of intent to as- 
sert that right when the facts demand it ? But not even the pro- 
voking Palk laws could elicit the suggestion that the heretical 
Emperor of Germany be reduced to submission, and the revoca- 
tion of those laws compelled, by the vigorous Hildebrandine 
methods. How can the repudiation, as a deadly error, of the prin- 
ciple that "the Church ought to he separated from the State, 
and the State from the Church " be interpreted, except as official- 
ly putting the Church of Eome in open antagonism toward the 
political system of the United States, into which that principle 
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has been wrought as fundamental. But instead of logically due 
anathemas, there have come only Papal laudations of American 
institutions; and none of our citizens are more profuse in re- 
iteration of loyalty to all our political tenets than Roman Cath- 
olics. 

It need surprise no one, then, if the circumstances noted create 
the impression that the Church of Eome esteems the practical 
enforcement of dogma as of far less importance than its accurate 
formulation. The Pope, it would seem, must be infallible, and, 
since truth is unchanging, inflexible, in dogmatic definition ; but 
he need not be consistent with, nor hampered by, his definitions 
in practical administration of affairs. He must " say," but need 
not necessarily " do the truth," to borrow a Scriptural distinction. 
Precisely what determines a Papal utterance to be infallible, it 
may not be easy for any other than a canonical lawyer confi- 
dently to say; but it would seem, to the ordinary observer, that 
Leo XIII. has been chary in availing himself of the high pre- 
rogative newly awarded him. He has given far less attention to 
theoretic statement, than to practical application, of principles. 
In this latter realm he has displayed remarkable ingenuity and 
dexterity. Early trained in the schools of the Jesuits, he ap- 
parently learned to emphasize the Apostolic sentiment, "All 
things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient." In 
the beginning of his official career he announced, as a guiding 
principle of his administration, that "each Pope is free to fol- 
low the rule of conduct which he judges best for the times and 
for the circumstances of the case." In a letter to Cardinal Gib- 
bons he avowed that the Church " has never neglected to accom- 
modate herself to the character and genius of the nations which 
she embraces." Eager to advance the interests of the Church 
by such wise adjustment to current conditions, he has laid so large 
stress upon this phase of his work, that he will go down to history, 
not as pre-eminently a theologian or religionist, but rather as an 
ecclesiastical strategist. If Harnack's estimate of the Church 
of Eome, as primarily political in its aims and aspirations, be 
correct, this will be reckoned highly to his credit. Indeed, it 
has been so reckoned. For a recent writer in a Roman Catholic 
magazine, an admiring devotee of the late Pontiff, accepts as 
justly laudatory the " brilliant witticism " of M. Anatole Prance 
characterizing him as a " pious Machiavelli." 
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However sincerely Protestants may esteem the departed Pope 
for his private virtues, or admire him for the sagacity and fidelity 
of his official work, they can hardly be expected to forget that, 
in claiming to be the " chief custodian of religion," he was the 
chosen exponent of an invidious and obsolete theory. If the 
system be wrong, then the better and abler the man who com- 
mends it the worse for the world. Christ put far apart, and in 
antithesis, the realms of God and Caesar. Can He have sanc- 
tioned the consolidation of the two in the office of Pontifex Max- 
imus, who claims to be at once God's Vicegerent and Caesar's suc- 
cessor? The "successor of Peter" invites "princes of the 
Church" to kiss his unsandaled foot. But Peter said to the 
Roman centurion, when he offered like homage, " Stand up ; I 
myself also am a man." The world may still wisely appeal from 
the assumptions of the alleged "Vicegerent" to the authentic 
words of Christ Himself; and from the conduct of the professed 
" successor " of Peter to Peter's own significant example. In the 
face of encyclicals forbidding free thought and free worship, let 
Peter still be heard saying : " Stand up ; I myself also am a man." 

J. B. Thomas. 
V. 

Foe many reasons the reign of Pope Leo XIII. will be ranked 
among the most fortunate and illustrious of the long line of 
Eoman pontificates. He came to the throne in an hour when the 
Papacy was still in the shadow which had fallen upon the Vati- 
can in the deprivation of the temporal power. By most Catho- 
lics and by many Protestants that was regarded as a grave ca- 
lamity. One of the last acts of Pius IX. had been a solemn pro- 
test against the "iniquitous spoliation" of the Church by the 
Italian government; and there were grave doubts whether the 
election of a new Pope would be permitted. Many Protestants 
predicted that we should have no more Popes, and would have 
rejoiced if Humbert, who had just come to the throne of Italy, 
had interfered to break up the conclave or dictate its choice. 
Probably no such thought was entertained at the Quirinal; the 
College of Cardinals was left entirely free in the election of the 
new Pope; and the speedy and harmonious action of the con- 
clave banished all such apprehension. Nevertheless, the feeling 
was deep among the Catholic authorities that in the loss of her 
temporalities the Church had been shorn of a large measure of 
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her power; that it was but a crippled sovereignty which had passed 
into the hands of Leo XIII. Their distress and fear were sim- 
ilar to those of the Congregational ministers of New England 
when Congregationalism was disestablished, — a change which the 
good men of that denomination regarded as threatening the over- 
throw of all religion. 

It was inevitable that the new Pope should share these fore- 
bodings; traditions of centuries, no matter how baseless, are not 
shaken off in a day. The reluctance with which he took up the 
burden of the Papacy was not simulated. The bitter and deso- 
lating KulturJcampf was raging in Germany; the most powerful 
statesman of the nineteenth century had enlisted all the forces 
of a great Empire in the attempt to humiliate and weaken the 
Catholic Church. It was not an auspicious time for the beginning 
of a reign. 

But the new Pope took up his task with courage, with pa- 
tience, with infinite tact and good humor. He was not, in the 
expressive phrase of the street, "looking for trouble"; he was 
looking for the paths of peace. Bismarck soon found himself in 
the presence of an antagonist whose strategy quite disarmed him. 
Against gentleness, patience and good-will the subtlest wits and 
the strongest battalions avail but little. Pope Leo soon made 
it abundantly clear that he harbored neither malice nor un- 
charitableness toward the German Emperor or the German peo- 
ple ; that he could not be betrayed into the utterance of an un- 
friendly word; that all his power would be exerted to keep the 
German Catholics faithful to their sovereign; that all he asked 
for them was the liberty to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences and to manage the spiritual af- 
fairs of their Church without the dictation of the state. The 
freedom he sought for his people was what every Roman Catholic 
enjoys in the United States; the state domination of his Church 
against which he was protesting would not be tolerated by any 
American, Catholic or Protestant, no, not for one hour. It was 
a most grievous oppression, which may be explained, but which 
can never be justified. Let those of us who are Protestants re- 
member and confess that the most grievous case of religious per- 
secution which has occurred during our generation, was not the 
persecution of Protestants by Eoman Catholics, but of Roman 
Catholics by Protestants. 

vol. olxxvh. — no. 562. 28 
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In these days of storm and stress the spirit of Leo had its 
testing, and the issue won for him the confidence and affection, 
not only of the rest of Christendom, but of the German Chan- 
cellor and the German Emperor. The obnoxious May laws were 
repealed, and religious liberty was restored to the German Catho- 
lics. And the battle was won by weapons that are not carnal. 
There was no resistance ; but the event proved that non-resistance 
is the mightiest of all resistances. Of what avail would tem- 
poral power have been in this conflict? If a shred of temporal 
power had been left to the Pope he would never have won this 
battle. It was because he was compelled to trust utterly in purely 
spiritual forces that he was invincible. 

Pope Leo XIII. never relinquished his claim upon the tem- 
poral power, and it is still asserted by those who represent the 
Papacy; but his practical wisdom was shown in the diminishing 
emphasis which he placed upon this claim, and in his evident pur- 
pose to make as much as possible of the kind of power which was 
left him ; while the history of his reign is the sufficient demonstra- 
tion to all the world of the fact that the strength of the Papacy 
must be in its absolute reliance upon spiritual forces. 

It is doubtful whether any occupant of the Papal throne since 
the Reformation has had a larger influence in the whole of 
Christendom than Pope Leo XIII. His encyclicals have been 
read with attention and respect by tens of millions of Protestants ; 
and although the exclusive claims which he has made for the 
Roman Catholic Church have been promptly disallowed by them, 
they have always found in these letters many evidences of a large 
sympathy and a sincere piety. Fifty years ago, it would have been 
difficult to find any considerable number of Protestants who were 
capable of thinking of the Eoman Pontiff under any other char- 
acters than those of "the man of sin" and "the son of perdi- 
tion." These titles the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, before 
its revision, unhesitatingly applied to every Pope, and the West- 
minster symbol but reflected the universal Protestant opinion. 
The number of Protestants is exceeding small to-day who could 
find it in their hearts to apply such language to Pope Leo or to 
his successor. The altered feeling is due, in no small measure, 
to the genuine Christian character of the late Pope; and it is 
plain enough to Protestants that not only the revelation of that 
character, but its development also, has been greatly assisted by 
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the fact that Leo XIII. had no temporal power to wield, but was 
compelled to confine his entire administration to the spiritual 
realm. It is this fact that has made him the most powerful of 
all the Popes ; all civilized rulers, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
have treated him with a respect never accorded to any of his 
predecessors; his good offices have often been invoked in national 
disagreements, and his weighty words upon social questions, re- 
vealing his deep concern for the fundamental virtues, his faith 
in a liberty that is not mere lawlessness and his profound sym- 
pathy with the working classes have won for him the kindly re- 
gard of tens of millions who can never accept the dogmas which 
he represented. 

It would be interesting to compare the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
with that of Hildebrand, with respect to the amount of real and 
permanent influence exerted by each upon the affairs of the civ- 
ilized world. 

The domination of the latter over the greater part of Chris- 
tendom appeared, for the moment, to be complete; yet it was 
but an external authority against which the wills of men were al- 
ways up in arms. Hildebrand brought the German Emperor to 
Canossa ; but the humbled monarch returned in wrath and swept 
him from his seat. He set up his claim to be the dispenser of 
thrones and dominions; and Europe was deluged with blood for 
centuries in the vain attempt to establish the claim ; one by one 
the Christian nations all repudiated it, and the political doctrine 
with which the name of Hildebrand is identified has been erased 
from the constitutions of Christendom and will never be re- 
written. The character which Hildebrand sought to stamp upon 
the Church put it into irreconcilable antagonism to all human 
governments, and would, if his claim had not been surrendered, 
have destroyed it from the face of the earth. When thus it took 
the sword, it was bound to perish with the sword. 

Pope Leo XIII. has asserted no such claims. Bismarck an- 
nounced, at the beginning of the KulturTcampf, that he would not 
go to Canossa; but that was gratuitous bravado. Pope Leo had no 
wish to triumph over him; he only wanted to make peace with 
him, and he made it; and from that day until now the German 
Emperor has had no better support than that which he receives 
from his Catholic subjects. How much more complete and perma- 
nent is this victory won by weapons that are not carnal, than any 
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that Hildebrand ever won. How much stronger does the Eoman 
Catholic Church stand, to-day, by virtue of Leo's peaceful policy, 
in all the nations of the earth, than it stood when by the vast as- 
sumptions of the mediaeval Pope it had arrayed against it the 
national feeling of every Christian people ! 

The day will come, we may trust, when this lesson will be 
learned by Catholic theologians and Catholic rulers; and when 
it will be clearly understood that the power of the Christian 
Church must forever reside in its frank and complete abandon- 
ment of all pretensions to temporal power, in its fearless cast- 
ing away of all carnal weapons; in its unhesitating and abso- 
lute trust in moral and spiritual forces. When that day shall 
come, the pontificate of Leo XIII. will be pointed to as the one 
in which the true character of the Christian leadership of the 
world began to be clearly seen. 

Washington' Gladden. 
VI. 

The first view of Mont Blanc is usually disappointing. Hav- 
ing heard so much of this famous mountain the traveller is pre- 
pared to see a vast, wondrous pile rising in sublime grandeur, 
its head crowned with eternal snow, its icy peaks flashing in the 
sun, its stateliness unapproachable. He cannot, therefore, con- 
ceal his surprise when he sees a mountain, not standing out 
splendid and solitary, but one only of a chain, and seemingly lit- 
tle higher than the others. But as. he waits in the valley until 
his eyes become accustomed to the measurements of the sky, grad- 
ually there grows upon him the wondrous supremacy of the Alpine 
King, for he discovers that the summits of the other mountains 
lose themselves on its mighty bosom, and that its head dwells in 
a heaven distinctively its own. 

So with the subject of this sketch. At the first glance, Leo 
XIII. seems merely one of the many illustrious men who have 
worn the Papal crown, perhaps even less striking in kingship and 
personality than some of his predecessors; but as we think over 
the influences which radiated from his life, and then try to esti- 
mate the value of his ministry, not only to the Eoman Catholic 
Church, but to the whole world, we cannot but concede to him an 
eminence seldom attained by men. 

In 1878, when Leo assumed the Papal tiara, the dignity seemed 
little more than an empty form, for almost everything of real sov- 
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sreignty had been wrested from the Koman Pontiff. Nations 
which in other days had accepted without question the authority 
of the Vatican, gratefully recognizing its dominion in matters 
temporal as well as spiritual, now regarded it with indifference, 
holding its decrees as of no moment or value. Other nations, 
while professedly Eoman Catholic in faith, were openly hostile 
to the government vested in St. Peter's Chair, even going so far 
as to inaugurate bitter persecutions against certain orders in the 
priesthood. Italy, for so many centuries the seat of Papal au- 
thority, strenuously contended for political emancipation, and the 
world saw with amazement the Quirinal and the Vatican arrayed 
against each other, the one daringly defiant, the other insistent 
and implacable. Papal nuncios, once received almost everywhere 
with extraordinary deference, their word accepted by Kings, their 
wishes adopted in Councils, and their presence hailed by applaud- 
ing multitudes, no longer had a place at Courts or Embassies, and 
of the empire held for ages by the Eoman See hardly a vestige 
remained. 

And worse still: not only had the temporal power gone, but 
the spiritual authority had well-nigh departed. The voice of 
the Church was no longer heeded by the common people. A spirit 
of rationalism was abroad. Multitudes were falling away from 
the faith. Infidelity was spreading. Secret societies, many of 
them anarchistic, all of them revolutionary, were springing up 
everywhere. A feeling of deep hostility to the priesthood was 
becoming more manifest. Socialism — that hydra-headed mystery, 
meaning to one man the Gospel in its highest development and to 
another Utopian communism — was dividing the Church and lead- 
ing to contentions so sharp and bitter as to excite the gravest 
apprehension. The secular spirit of the age had so displaced faith 
and reverence that the priest no longer spoke ex cathedra, neither 
was the voice of the Church accepted as the voice of God. Under 
these conditions, the tiara was surely a crown of thorns. For 
what did it mean but suffering and humiliation to the one 
whose brow it encircled ? Virtually, Leo XIII. when elected Pope 
was a King without a sceptre, a Bishop without a mitre, a frail 
old man, whose life, like that of the Church he was called to 
govern, seemed drawing to a close. 

For twenty-five years Leo carried the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of the Pontificate; and when finally he was compelled to 
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lay them aside, the whole world gathered reverently at his bed- 
side, and, as he passed away from human sight, he was followed 
by esteem and affection universal and sincere. Twenty-five years 
of marvellous service they must have been to accomplish such a 
change in the life and thought of the world. 

There are those who think that Leo's policy towards the Italian 
-government might have been less severe, and that his stern in- 
sistence upon sovereign rights was a grave mistake. But for this 
he was not responsible. Nor could he act otherwise. His claim 
was not personal. The temporal sovereignty of the Pope is an 
essential in the life of the Roman Catholic Church. The demand 
of the Holy See for recognition as the Vicegerent of Christ must 
be made and insisted on without the shadow of abatement. So 
when Leo allowed himself to be known as the "prisoner of the 
Vatican," refused to accept the income voted by the Italian gov- 
ernment, and declined relations with the Italian Court, he was 
only carrying out a policy to which the Church was committed, 
and which he was powerless to control. This fact should be borne 
in mind. Otherwise he might be charged with posing as a mar- 
tyr, or — something even less true — with being an intolerant Ro- 
manist, whose ambition was to restore to the Papacy the power of 
former years. 

But, when we leave Italy and observe his course with the other 
nations, we see a statesmanship worthy of Leo the First, and we 
mark results infinitely more beneficial than those that accom- 
panied the reign of Leo the Magnificent. With what incomparable 
wisdom he met the astute Bismarck! What could be more dig- 
nified, conciliatory, or forceful than his appeal to Emperor Wil- 
liam ? And so just were the grounds on which that appeal was 
based, that the Iron Chancellor, despite the war cry of " Canossa !" 
could not but accede to its demand. 

With Russia he was equally successful. For many years there 
had been unpleasant relations between the St. Petersburg Court 
and the Roman Vatican. And during these years millions of Ro- 
man Catholics, subjects of the Czar, had suffered much indignity 
and persecution. They had been deprived of civil rights, denied 
religious privileges, and, because of their faith, compelled to en- 
dure grievous wrongs. But so wisely and tactfully did Leo pre- 
sent the claims of his people to the Russian authorities, that he 
secured conditions more peaceful and harmonious than had been 
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deemed possible. In both Germany and Kussia Leo distinctly 
recognized the rights and obligations of other forms of faith. In- 
deed, his own plea in each case was for liberty of conscience. In 
these negotiations, we see a breadth of vision prophet-like in its 
range and clearness, and also a toleration so genuinely Christian 
as to excite deep admiration. In France, his course was still more 
remarkable. For there he recognized the right of the people to 
such form of government as they desired. With a liberality that 
evoked amazement and even consternation among rigid Eoman- 
ists, he gave formal acknowledgment to the French Kepublic, 
nor did he hesitate at making the most generous concessions. 

In no sense can it be said that Leo was a reformer, as that term 
is generally understood. Nor was there anything of the radical 
either in himself or his methods. He was neither dramatic nor 
spectacular. But he was tolerant; he was of liberal mind; his 
outlook was broad; his grasp on affairs was that of a statesman; 
his ambitions were never personal ; he was a priest, but a man as 
well; his sympathies and activities were far-reaching; his min- 
istry, though primarily Romanist in its purpose and desire, was 
of world-wide scope and influence. We find him, therefore, taking 
a deep and abiding interest in the problems that agitate and dis- 
tress the great mass of men. His was not a cloistered faith, con- 
tent with secret prayer and personal devotion. To his mind, re- 
ligion was far more than an armless statue, powerless to grip the 
world and lift it heavenward. Hence he acted as peacemaker, 
mediator, arbiter; he championed the cause of labor, yet guarded 
sacredly the rights of capital ; he adjusted differences, settled dis- 
putes, restored harmony between factions and nations, and in ev- 
ery way possible sought to secure an era of fellowship and good- 
will. 

It may be said that Leo was a Jesuit, and that his diplomacy, 
his graces of conciliation, and rare persuasive arts were only the 
result of his training in that powerful Brotherhood. But other 
Popes have been Jesuits, and have had winning manners and in- 
gratiating address. But where is the Pope who has so lovingly 
impressed himself on the nations of the earth : who has had Kings 
and Emperors for his grateful guests : whose letters in behalf of 
the poor and oppressed have stirred the hearts of millions, and 
whose life was so unselfishly consecrated to the service of hu- 
manity? 
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He doubtless had an iron hand; but every great man has an 
iron hand. It is only the man of inflexible will, unbending pur- 
pose, granitic nature, who accomplishes anything in the world. 
To bo God-like is to be without variation or shadow of turning. 
Of the One whose Vicegerent Leo claimed to be it has been written 
that He wotild set His face like a flint. Anything less would have 
faltered at the Cross. But Leo's hand had a touch of rare tender- 
ness. It was a father's hand, and, almost every time we see it, 
it is raised in benediction. 

That his life has been of untold value to the world only the 
foolish or the misguided will deny. An example so inspiring, a 
character so exalted, a faith so devoted, and an influence ever calm 
and consistent have made the name of Leo a memory of price- 
less worth. The Eoman Catholic Church is under profound ob- 
ligations to him, for out of a ruin he constructed an edifice far 
more imposing than the original temple of earthly dominion. 
And the Holy Catholic Church is also his grateful debtor, for 
Leo was a Catholic at heart, and as such gave himself for the life 
of the world. J. Wesley Johnston. 

VII. 

Buntan's famous remark on seeing an unfortunate man being 
carried to Tyburn for execution, meant that men must be judged 
by temperament, environment and conditions. Bunyan was Bun- 
yan because his temperament was spiritual, his environment per- 
mitted its development and the conditions of the day fostered it. 
The culprit was a culprit because of temperament and environ- 
ment, doubtless, and also because the conditions of the day in- 
flicted death-sentence for many offences. 

So must we judge Leo XIII., by his temperament, by his en- 
vironment and by the conditions which obtained during his long 
pontificate. His temperament was one of piety and love for 
learning. His environment was the Church of Borne, with all its 
traditions, ceremonies and aspirations. We must judge Pope Leo 
by his attitude to these traditions, ceremonies and aspirations. 

Thus, the tradition of Pope Joan may be a legend, despite the 
dicta of Martinus Polonus, the chronicle Flores Temporum, Anas- 
tasius, Codex Vatic. 3762, Geoffroi de Courlon, Guidonis, Orvieto, 
etc. But her statue was placed in Siena Cathedral, with busts of 
other Popes. Pius II., Pius III., Marcellus II., all from Siena, 
knew and tolerated this. How many such traditions did Leo 
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XIII. know and tolerate ? To this day, traditions point to three 
bodies of St. Peter, five of St. Andrew, seven of St. James the 
Greater, twelve of St. Pancras, six and a part of Mary Magdalene, 
etc. Leo XIII. knew of them. Eemembering also the tradition of 
Pope Honorius, who was anathematized for heresy by the sixth 
General Council and that therefore that Pope (and how many 
others later?) was thus declared fallible, Leo XIII.'s attitude to 
the tradition of Papal infallibility, so solemnly adopted by his 
predecessor, is of intense importance in estimating him. Of far 
greater importance is the tradition of the donation of Constan- 
tine. This gives the Pope of Rome imperial power and honor, 
supremacy over all churches, sovereignty over Italy or the western 
regions, etc. Subsequently " or " was changed into " and." The 
attitude of Pius IX. to this tradition of Papal temporal power we 
know. And we know Leo XIII.'s. But, from his relations with 
the Italian Government at one time, we are tempted to believe 
that the attitude of the late Pope was that of his Curia, not that 
of his own heart. Perhaps the situation is expressed in his mes- 
sage, on his accession, to the excommunicated but sturdy Dr. 
Dollinger. " Come back, for there is another Pope," wrote he. 
" Yes," replied the Doctor ; " but the same Papacy !" 

In Papal ceremonials he changed the coronation from St. 
Peter's to the Sistine Chapel. But his independence was best dis- 
played in his attitude to the new conditions of his day. 

Gregory the Great declared that " Ignorance is the mother of 
devotion " ; he expelled from Eome all mathematical studies and 
burned the Palatine Library. Leo XIII. loved learning, opened 
the treasures of the Vatican Library to all, and so attracted 
scholarship to Rome. Innocent III. cursed Magna Charta, " that 
disgrace to the English nation," "that thing of no account." 
Leo XIII. championed popular rights against oppressors. 

The glory of Leo XIII. is that he recognized new times and 
new conditions, and possibly would have done so to a yet greater 
extent but for his environment — the Curia. 

Witness his action with his own clergy. " What of the clergy ?" 
exclaimed Prof. Mariano of Naples University in 1891. " Here, 
indeed, Romanism has worked the greatest destruction. Under 
the whip of the Papal system, our clergy lie prostrate in a Benile 
and servile lethargy which deadens mind and soul .... their 
ignorance and the laziness in which they rejoice is easier to de- 
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plore than to measure." What of the Pope ? we may ask in turn. 
Let Dr. Brann testify: 

" The dominant note in the oratorio of Leo's life was intellect. He 
saw that ignorance in the clergy and in the people made many of them 
a prey to infidelity and socialism. He knew that a cultured and logical 
intellect would never make an infidel unless the baser passions control. 
He knew that a really educated man, educated thoroughly, would never 
accept the theory of Voltaire or Eousseau or Proudhon. Hence, he de- 
termined to lift the clergy to the highest plane of scholarship. He 
raised the pitch of college, seminary and university studies. Education 
with religion, education in the highest sense of the word, was his aim, 
for he knew that an educated people, which is at the same time re- 
ligious, will preserve public order and will not try to take others' 
property." 

In harmony with this was his enlightened attitude towards 
American Catholicism; for in America, the doctrine, "Learning 
is Power," holds good ; and nowhere does an unenlightened clergy 
stand less chance of respect and recognition. 

Yet more remarkable than this, was his attitude towards the 
Bible. From Pope Nicholas I., 860, to Pius IX., the predecessor 
of Leo XIII., many a Pontiff condemned the Holy Book and for- 
bade anybody reading it. 

Leo XIII., to his honor and glory, acted differently. In 1893, 
he issued an encyclical, permitting the reading of the Bible. True, 
he had priestly influences to combat. Hence, Dr. Kobertson tells 
us he saw priests burn New Testaments, and portions of the Old, 
in front of village churches. But Leo continued in his enlight- 
ened course. He sanctioned a Koman Biblical Commission. In 
June, 1902, the Society of St. Jerome issued an Italian translation 
of the four Gospels and the Acts, with notes. 

No wonder that such an enlightened Pope bade his clergy study, 
so as to reconcile religion and science, deplored ignorance of 
either, and, we are told, returned to the subject five times in one 
year. No wonder that he opened the Vatican Library treasures 
for all eyes to see, while he charged all historians "not to dare 
utter anything false, nor conceal anything true, nor show the 
slightest suspicion of bias or animosity." 

The majesty of the human mind is evidenced by its stand for 
the right and by its power to overcome and convert opposition 
into support. Leo XIII. displayed this majesty of mind to an 
unusual degree. His fearless stand for the right was shown when, 
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as Governor of the province of Benevento, he put down bri- 
gandage, and when, as Archbishop of Perugia, he as fearlessly 
stood for what he considered right, by his protest against the 
enforcement of civil marriage law in Umbria after Italy annexed 
it, and by his denunciation of the expulsion of religious orders. 
As Pope, he as fearlessly exposed errors and falsities of modern 
civilization, such as education without religion, divorce, socialism, 
capital and labor strife, etc. The practicability of Christian 
socialism he once maintained. But, learning that socialism popu- 
larly includes atheism, he condemned it. His encyclicals on all 
these subjects are classics. That on Labor has, by order of the 
Tzar, been made a text-book in the National University of St. 
Petersburg. He tried to harmonize the Eoman Catholic Church 
with the new social, industrial, scientific, and even political condi- 
tions, while holding to its historic and traditional duties and 
dogmas. To quote a Protestant Bishop (Satterlee) : " he was 
undoubtedly the most liberal-minded Pope that Eome has had in 
1,500 years." When he became Pope, the prestige of the Papacy 
had been shattered by the events of 1870, and further injured by 
Pius IX.'s reactionary attitude against the progress of thought in 
his day. He left the Papacy respected by non-Catholics, a politi- 
cal power even without a realm, a force in society, and no longer 
the recognized enemy of science. He found the Church mediaeval ; 
he left it awakening to modernism. As for the respect he won 
for his Church from non-Catholics, it is significant that at his 
Jubilee of December 23rd, 1887, he used a gold ewer and basin 
presented by Queen Victoria, a tiara given by the Emperor of 
Germany, and a diamond ring given by the Sultan — Protestantism 
and Mohammedanism voluntarily adorned Catholicism ! 

How his force of mind converted obstacles into helps is admir- 
ably shown in his foreign policy. Thus, he condemned Home Bule 
for Ireland; yet, nevertheless, he appointed Dr. Walsh, a rabid 
Home-ruler, Archbishop of Dublin. By the former act, he pla- 
cated the British Government ; by the latter he pleased the Irish 
people. In Prance, the clergy were identified with Boyalist move- 
ments ; hence Gambetta's remark, " le clericalisme, voild, Venne- 
mil" Leo astutely disarmed clerical opponents by bidding Cath- 
olics " rally " to the Kepublic and abandon the Boyalists. In Ger- 
many, he transmuted the strenuous opposition of Bismarck and 
Falk into a harmonious understanding, when he caused his lieu- 
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tenant, Dr. Windthorst, to organize the Catholic party of the 
centre, so that it held the balance of power in the Eeichstag, and 
compelled the Iron Chancellor to choose between warfare on the 
Church or needed army-appropriations ! Not less signal was his 
success in hindering Eussia from substituting the orthodox Eus- 
sian Church for Catholicism in Eussian Poland. Verily, these 
are victories for a potentate who ascended his throne with a 
broken sceptre in his hand ! 

Leo was a great Pope. But he was only a man. Hence, he was 
fallible, despite the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. He erred in 
judgment more than once. Thus, his prohibition of the prayer 
of Queen Margherita asking " God's mercy and forgiveness for 
her deceased husband, who had always loved and forgiven his 
people," shocks us. His aspirations for temporal power astonish 
us, knowing, as he must have known, how they keep Protestant 
hands on the sword-hilt. His encyclical of 1893 as to the worship 
of Mary repels us who believe, as the Bible teaches, that God is 
our only Saviour. His failure to regulate Confession puzzles us, 
for we are not without testimony that in some countries the influ- 
ence of the confessional is pernicious. 

May the present Pope and his successors continue the work by 
regulating relic impossibilities, the status of the clergy, confes- 
sion, and dogmas which set the Catholic Church in opposition to 
the changed conditions of high human thought and liberty. May 
they continue, until Catholicism becomes the religion which Jesus 
himself preached and practised — to keep the Seventh Day Sabbath 
as he did (and surely Jesus was infallible), to know nothing of 
relics or confessions to human beings, and to stand always for 
peace and good- will on earth ! 

And a final word from me as a Jew. 

May the new Pope sternly set his face against the falsehoods 
launched by Antisemitism, in countries where Popes command a 
potent clergy. Por we cannot forget the cleric part in the Dreyfus 
injustice in France. Why did not Leo XIII. help justice in that 
cause c'elebre ? And when the Archbishop of Toulouse, the Vicar- 
General at the archbishopric of Paris and the Bishop of Mende 
approved such false teachings as those in the Fleurs de VHistoire, 
why did Leo XIII. tolerate such publications, and, above all, why 
did he permit such approvals? 

H. Peeeiea Mendbs. 



